CAM BON
preventing a complete collapse of European credit. England's attitude could determine this "to a 'very considerable degree.''
Cambon trembles with anxiety, fearing to lose France's • opportunity, the fruits of the careful preparations of years. He feels like Mephistopheles when a pack of angels want to snatch Faust's soul from him, after he has worked for it so long. Yes; he has to sit quiet and let Grey tell him that Russia has precipitated the crisis, and ''would make it appear that the German mobilisation was being forced by Russia" (An important admission against Russia.) Cambon, in reply, can only utter a warning against a repetition of England's mistake in 1870, when she tfallowed an enduring increase of German strength." On August ist, despite the declaration of war, Grey's attitude has become no firmer; nevertheless, he refuses to make Germany any promises, even if she .leaves Belgium untouched. This attitude, although really too late to alter anything, would be compromising for England, had not Moltke himself admitted "that even England's neutrality itself would be too dearly bought at the price of respecting Belgium, since an offensive was only possible along the Belgian line."
In his fearful dilemma Grey now falls back on a last resort: he proposes that Germany and France shall stand under arms, facing each other on the frontier without moving; then England, as a guarantor, will remain neutral. The Germans jump at this; it looks like a miraculous chance of confining to a single front the war on two fronts which they had dreaded for decades. But when Grey transmits this reply to Cambon, he adds coldly, as though ignorant of France's obligations under her treaties: "If France cannot take advantage of this position^ it is because she is bound by an alliance to which we are not parties) and of which we do not know the terms"
Then Cambon's excitement rises to an unprecedented pitch. He cries: "/ refuse to transmit this message to Paris! It would fill France with rage and indignation. My people
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